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The ** Dec93°" Label.—All whose 
address labels on their BEE JOURNAL wrap- 
pers read ‘* Dec93,”’ will please remember 
that their subscriptions expire with the end 
of this month; and they are all most earn- 
estly invited to renew, which we trust they 
will do promptly. 

It has been the rule of the BEE JouRNAL 
for years to send it right along until the 
subscribers order it discontinued. and pay 
up all that is dug, believing that the great 
majority of readers so prefer it. Now, it is 
very little trouble to drop us a postal card 
if you do not want the Bee JouRNAL after 
your subscription expires, and it is scarcely 
any more trouble to renew your subscription, 
so why not do the latter? We need your 
company, and you want—yes, need—the BEE 
JOURNAL, SO we earnestly invite you all to 
remain with us during 1894—yes, and some 
more after that, we hope. 





That Boy.—The Stinger, on page 714, 
seems to have been worried about the pict- 
ure of a boy we are using in one of our 
advertisements in other papers. He says: 
“If it would not be too pertinent a ques- 
tion, may Iask you, Mr. York—Where did 
you get that boy?’ Well, Mr. Stinger, to 
tell the truth, and to satisfy you, we bor- 
rowed “* that boy,’’ as we hadn’t any. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DEC. 7, 1893. 





—— 


NO. 23. 








Father Langstroth has been worse 
again, we learn from his daughter, Mrs. 
Cowan, who acknowledged the receipt of a 
remittance from the ‘‘Langstroth Fund.’ 
Here is what she wrote on Nov. 27th : 


Mr. GeorGeE W. York.— 

Dear Sir :—My father has been quite sick 
for some time with an attack of the grip, 
and has been confined to his bed. The 
worst of the attack seems to be now over, 
and I trust he will soon be as well as 
usual. Yours respectfully. 

Anna L. Cowan. 

We hope that all who can do so will not 
forget Father Langstroth when arranging 
to make holiday gifts this year. A contri- 
bution, however small, to the ‘‘ Langstroth 
Fund,”’ will be greatly appreciated by him, 
and ought to make happier the heart of the 
cheerful giver. Don’t forget Father Lang- 
stroth in his need. 





[38 Upon no other one thing does the 
honey part of the apiary depend so much, 
as it does upon the queen.— Doolittle. 





The Bee Journal for 1894.—It is 
customary now-a-days to announce in ad- 
vance some of the special features to be 
used in a periodical during the approach- 
ing new year. Asto just what great at- 
tractions will be introduced in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JouRNAL, we prefer not to say 
now, but would rather surprise our readers, 
were that possible. However, we can as- 
sure them that the ‘‘ Old Reliable’ will be 
pretty much as it has been the past year, 
as we intend continuing every feature that 
is now running, and possibly may add 
others. 

Our desire is to improve as much as pos- 
sible, every department represented, and 
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especially that of contributed articles. We 
are now arranging with several of the best 
and most practical bee-keepers to write a 
series of articles for the BEE JourNAL dur- 
ing the coming year, and we are certain 
no one can afford to miss what they will 
have to say. 

We hope that every one whose subscrip- 
tion expires with this month, will renew 
promptly so as not to lose a single number 
of the Bee JouRNAL. This is a time when 
bee-keepers should be loyal to the papers 
devoted to their interests, if they expect 
them to improve and continue to labor for 
the advancement of the pursuit of apicul- 
ture. Our only sources of the where-with- 
all to pay for help, printing, paper, rent, 
etc., are from subscriptions and advertising— 
we have no other business to draw upon to 
aid in getting out the BEE JOURNAL, hence 
we want to hold just as many as possible of 
our present list of subscribers, and increase 
it just as fast as we can. Upon this part of 
the business depends, to a great extent, the 
amount of advertising patronage we will 
receive, and so we hope that not only will 
all of our present readers continue with us 
right along, but we trust that with their 
renewals they will send us many new sub- 
seribers. Our very liberal premiums, it 
seems, should induce everybody to roll up 
their sleeves and go in for some new names 
and the premiums we offer. Friends, this 
is your opportunity to help yourselves, 
your neighbors, and us. Will you do it ? 


+ we + 


[33° Any person who is cautious, observ- 
ing and prompt, will succeed in bee-keep- 
ing.—Covok. 


_————_ — = -—me eo -- 


The Marketing of Honey, as we 
have said heretofore in these columns, 
is an important question to every bee- 
keeper who has honey to sell. Those who 
have been the most successful along this 
line should help the cause in general, we 
believe, by describing their methods in the 
bee-papers. This could be done under an 
assumed name, and without location given, 
and thus it would not interfere with the 


trade of the one writing his experience, by 
others near him using the same plans. Of 
course, we should want the name and ad- 
dress of the correspondent, but not neces- 
sarily for publication. 

When fine California .extracted honey 
can be bought here in Chicago by the thou- 








sands of pounds at only 6 cents a pound, it 
seems it is high time that bee-keepers who 
can do so should devise some ways in which 
to dispose of their honey crop without hav- 
ing to compete with the California product 
at such a ruinously low figure. ‘ 

Much time and attention has been given 
for years to the production of large crops 
of honey; now why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to find out the best way to get some- 
thing out of the big crop of honey after it 
is once produced? We believe it would 
pay in dollars and cents to look,.into this 
subject a little more carefully. 


- ~—-2er + 


Inexcusable Mistakes will some- 
times occur in what is printed. Two slight 
ones were in last week’s BEE JOURNAL, we 
notice. On page 679 we should have said 
that Thomas York Atchley is 6 months old 
instead of 244 years; and on page 681, in 
the long paragraph of the reply to R. L. 
Taylor, read ‘“‘even what an wnxcommon 
courtesy might demand,’’ instead of ‘‘ uu- 
courtesy,’’ as it appeared. 

The apiarian awards, given on page 648, 
contained an error in the Ontario portion 
of the list. Where it reads, ‘‘The Goold 
Company—20 lbs. clover honey,”’ it should 
have been The Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., 
Ltd., ete. 

Also on page 652. in the biographical 
sketch of Dr. Hachenberg, where it states 
that his services ceased as surgeon in the 
United States army on April 17, 1865, it 
should have been August 17, 1865. 





—_- 


Stick to the Bees, says Editor Alley, 
of the American Apiculturist. Hehas stuck 
to them for over 30 years, and here is 
what he has tosay further about sticking 
to the bee-business : 


There is nothing like sticking to a busi- 
ness. A good many people entered the bee- 
business, and not getting rich the first 
year, gave up the pursuit in disgust. That 
is not the way todo. Commence bee-keep- 
ing and stick toit. If you must take on 
some side-show to aid youin getting a liv- 
ing, why do so, but do not give up the bees 
wholly. There are years when a good 
sum of money is realized from a small api- 
ary. After once getting an apiary in run- 
ning order, the cost of continuing is not 
very heavy. Bees will kind o’ take care 
of themselves. Dr. G. L. Tinker gives 4 
case of bees taking care of themselves. The 
Doctor has a brother in Ohio who has an 
apiary that he can neither sell nor give 
away, and so the bees are left to go it as 
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they please. 
obtained several hundred pounds of honey. 
Considering that the bees run themselves, 
and there was no expense about it, this is 


From 11 colonies there were 


doing very well. e do not approve of 
running an apiary in that fashion, yet, if 
one can do no better, why not do it ? 


On the other hand, there are a good many 
apiaries that would produce better results 
than they do, if the owners could be in- 
duced to stay away from the yard, and fuss 
less with the bees. 

Mr. Alley never minces matter in the 
least. He speaks right out, with that I- 
live-near-Boston style and independence 
that impresses one forthwith. And, some- 
times, he’s right in the stand he takes, the 
above advice being a fair sample. Yes, 
friends, let Edward Bellamy and his com- 
pany spend their time ‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ but let every bee-keeper /ook, and 
go, forward, fully determined to succeed in 
keeping bees, or else know the reason why. 





(3 Bees may always be made peaceable 
by inducing them to accept of liquid sweets. 
—Langstroth, 





The Chicago Convention attend- 
ance was a surprise to a great many, and 
especially to Bro. E. R. Root, who thought 
there might be perhaps 125 there. Instead 
of that number, there were at least 225 at 
the convention. In referring to this mat- 
ter in Gleanings, Bro. Root has these inter- 
esting remarks to offer, heading his edi- 
torialthus: ‘‘The big attendance at the 
Chicago convention, and what it means.”’ 
Here are his remarks: 


Elsewhere we have referred to the large 
attendance at the North American conven- 
tion. Some of our European bee-keepers, 
seeing this, might feel that we have not 
much to brag over, considering the fact 
that they sometimes have as many as 400 
or 500 to their convention—at least, we 
have been so informed. But if our European 
friends will consider for a moment the vast 
extent of the United States, and that some 
of our States, taken alone, are larger than 
France or Spain, and that England is no 
larger than Illinois, they will see that the 
bee-keepers who attended had to come in 
some instances thousands of miles, and 
thus they will get a better idea of what our 
225 enrollment means to us Americans. 


Or let them imagine the whole continent 
of Europe under one government, having 
one central bee-association, and that we 
are to have a convention in Constantinople. 
How many bee-men in Scotland would feel 
like taking such a trip? or how many would 
travel from Moscow to Paris, or from Lon- 









don to Athens? These tremendous geo- 
~ ; distances actually confront us 
ere. 

When a bee-keeper goes from San Fran- 
cisco, on our Pacific Coast, to St. Joseph, 
Mo., at our next convention, it is equiva- 
lent in distance toa man in London going 
clear across Europe to the Ural Mountains ; 
and yet such atrip takes him only half 
way across our country, in a bee-line from 
San Francisco to New York. 


Another thing, our population does not 
exceed the fifth part of that of Europe, 
hence we have five times the area for gain- 
ing a subsistence without resorting to api- 
culture; and this alone would greatly re- 
duce or keep down the number of bee- 
keepers. 

Everything considered, the attendance at 
Chicago was very gratifying. 


Surely, our country is one of ‘“ magnifi- 


cent distances,’’ and also magnificently 
magnanimous bee-keepers. 





Honey in Candy.—lIt seems to us 
that in the making of candies, honey should 
figure more largely than it now does. No 
matter how hard and close the times may 
be in a financial way, it seems that some 
people always have plenty of money to 
spend for sweets in the candy line. Es- 
pecially is this true among young people. 


Now, why wouldn’t it bea good idea to 
encourage the use of honey in candy manu- 
facture, to replace the glucose and other 
vile stuff that enters so largely into th 
make-up of the sweets of to-day? We be- 
lieve that a demand gould be created for 
honey-candy if those who use candies 
would ask for it when they are buying. 


Another way would be, we think, to dis- 
cover some good recipes for making candy 
out of honey wholly or principally, and en- 
deavor to get candy makers to use them. 
Who will be the first to write us a good way 
to make honey-candy—something that will 
require over 50 per cent. of honey? If we 
can find a recipe for making first-class 
candy by using pure extracted honey, we 
think we can place it where it will be util- 
ized—and perhaps to the advantage of 
honey-producing generally. 


—-—- - —~<me +. 


See Our New Premium List on 
page 708, and then decide to get some of the 
premiums offered for securing new sub- 
scribers forthe BEE JouRNAL. We want 
every one of our present subscribers to 
help us increase the number of our regular 
readers. Will you see what you can do 
toward it ? 
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RANDOM STINGS 
FROM THE STINGER. 
Well, Ido declare! The State of Illinois 
is fast earning the title of the ‘‘ State of 
Brotherly Love.’’ Soon Philadelphia won’t 
be ‘“‘in it’? any more, as Chicago will have 
the designation all to herself. She earned 
it during the recent World’s Fair. But the 
reason that I was about to give why the 
State of which Chicago is the metropolis, 
is deserving to be called the ‘State of 
Brotherly Love” is, that the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association is to meet at the capi- 
tal of the State, and during the session 
they are going to fraternize with the Horti- 
cultural Society of the same State. 


owe 





The members of these two societies are 
going to put up at the same hotel, eat from 
the same board, and, possibly, some of 
them will lie down together. If Bro. Root 
was around, he might find this happy 
family ‘‘smoking the pipe of peace”’ to- 
gether. just wonder what the good 
brother would say if he caught the bee-men 
he has been preaching to so long on the 
evils of smoking, taking a good swig at the 
aforesaid pipe ? 

It has occurred to me that in order to 
make the meeting at the Illinois capital a 
complete surprise, the sheep-raisers of the 
State should also meet at the same place, 
eat and sleep at the same house, and try 
and ‘‘smoke the pipe of peace’’ together. 
But that would look too much like the lamb 
lying down with the lion. Yet, I am in- 
clined to think that is just what is going to 
happen, for the announcement of the bee- 
keepers’ meeting states that the several 
stock-breeders’ assoeiations are going to 
meet at the sametime. One thing is sure, 
if all these rival interests, if they may be 
called such, come in conflict with each 
other, there may be a bloody time in the 
capital, which is making such a desperate 
effort to gain the appellation of the new 
‘*City of Brotherly Love.”’ 





Here is a little sting for you, Gleanings: 
I would suggest that the good ladies of this 
country, who have undertaken the task of 
reforming the press of our land, look into 
the issue of your beautiful magazine of the 
first of November, and see what a highly 
colored and sensational article Rambler has 
given bee-keepers. Rambler has done well 
in writtng up a fine piece of startling news; 
he could not have done better if he had 
tried to write the tragedy for some of the 
large sensational daily newspapers of the 
land—those morbid-minded papers that the 
aforesaid ladies are anxious to reform and 
make pure. I donot know wether Gleanings 
is susceptible of being reformed, but, per- 
haps, Rambler is; it would dono harm to 
see Rambler, ladies, and see if you cannot 
reform him. A _ long-suffering fraternity 
in the United States and Canada would 
rise up and call you blessed, if you could 








only show him the evil tenor of his way! 
And while you are about it, ye worthy re- 
formers, could you not find some compan- 
ionable member of your number that would 
be willing to take Rambler as you find 


him, ‘‘ for better or for worse? 


Iam afraid the other bee-papers will be 
getting jealous because I have been giving 
Gleanings so many favorable notices. While 
I have recently noticed several admirable 
things about the publication named, still, I 
have not been giving credit to any one but 
to whom credit is due. Another reason 
why I have been stinging Gleanings more 
than I have the other American apicultural 
papers is because I see it oftener than I do 
any other, except the Bre JOURNAL. 

Dr. Gallup has been looming up in the 
pages of the BEE JOURNAL as a teacher of 
how to rear great, big queens in a common- 
sense manner. I doubt not but the Doctor 
knows how to do it all right, but I think he 
is just a little ‘‘ off’? when he tries to prove 
that the beautiful golden Italian bees we 
are now producing are not as good workers 
as the darker-colored bees. Did the Doctor 
ever notice that the light-haired people 
that come from Germany, and some of the 
adjacent countries, are as good workers as 
the dark-skinned and dark-haired folks that 
come from Italy ? Color has nothing to do 
with it; if it had, the negro race would be 
the dominant race of the world. Yet, 
again, we learn that the Moors, who area 
dark race, came nearly conquering the 
Western world at one time, and they were 
fighting mostly against the dark-skinned 
people of southern Europe. If Iam not 
mistaken, it was the light-skinned denizens 
of the North that nearly stamped out the 
dark-hued skins of southern, and, at that 
time, civilized Europe. Perhaps this does 
not prove anything, Dr., but I think it does. 

That youngster the editor of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL has been utilizing in the 
advertising pages of Gleanings, and several 
other papers, appears to have been trying 
to carry a swarm of bees home in the seat 
of his trousers, if one may judge from the 
way he (the kid) is feeling of his ‘‘ middle 
extremities,’ and the way he is prancing 
about. If it would not be too pertinent a 
question, may I ask you, Mr. York—Where 
did you get that boy ? 





Dr. Miller says,in ‘‘ Stray Straws,’ that 
he has never seen any bees going about in 
his region all doubled up with cholera 
morbus, and their ‘‘ hands clasped below 
their waists any more when cucumbers 
are in bloom than at any other time.” Per- 
haps the bees in the Doctor’s region have 
learned to go to the drug-store for some 
Jamaica ginger as soon as they feel the first 
ill effect of the collicky cucumber nectar. 
Another reason why the Doctor does not 
see much honey in his neighborhood from 
cucumbers is, perhaps, because the bees 
have learned that it is dangerous to their 
health to have anything to do with the 
nasty vegetable. 
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No. 6.—Or. J.P, H, Brown, 


Among those whom we have attempted 
to present to our readers in this depart- 
ment during the year, there have been 











DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 


only a few of the older class of bee- 
keepers—the ones who some 20 years 
ago helped to establish apiculture upon 
amore reliable basis, and who with their 
pens aided in spreading a knowledge of 
this fascinating and ennobling branch of 
agriculture. But this week we are 
pleased to add another to the list, and 
he is Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of the State of 
of Georgia. 

Dr. Brown has answered queries ever 
since the beginning of that department 





in the BEE JOURNAL, so his name is 
very familiar to our newer readers. He 
has been an active contributor to the 
various bee-papers in other years, but 
of late he has not written much. We 
are glad to say, however, that he ex- 
pects soon to take up his pen again in 
behalf of his little pets. 

Dr. Brown was born and reared on a 
farm in Carroll county, Maryland. Like 
many country boys, he worked in sum- 
mer and went to a common country 
school in winter, until he was 16 years 
of age, when he attended an academy in 
his native town. He afterwards took a 
course in natural science and math- 
ematics at the Western Liberal Insti- 
tute in Marietta, Ohio. 

After leaving the Institute, he studied 
medicine, but mechanism being a ruling 
passion, he took up dentistry as a medi- 
cal specialty. He migrated to Georgia 
in 1859, and his services were so much 
appreciated by the Confederate Govern- 
ment, that he was detailed to manufac- 
ture dentists’ gold-foil and other special- 
ties for the dental profession. 

Dr. Brown’s commencement as a bee- 
keeper dates back to childhood. His 
father kept bees in the old box-hives, 
and his earliest recollection is the cry of 
‘*Bees swarming!” and the usual 
thumping on a tin-pan to settle them. 

In 1870 he adopted the movable- 
frame hive, and introduced into his api- 
ary the Italian bee. In 1874 he began 
to import queens direct from Italy, and 
to breed them. Since then he has been 
a large breeder, and has shipped bees 
and queens to all parts of the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


As a queen-breeder, Dr. Brown has 
worked for a better bee; and to secure 
this object he has brought to bear all the 
science, skill and detail that he was 
possessed of. He also runs a factory 
for the manufacture of hives and sup- 
plies for the apiary. 

Have You Read the wonderful book 
Premium offers on page 708 ? 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 





Building Comb Crosswise—Moths. 


Aslam an amateur in the bee-busi- 
ness, I would like a little information. 
Two of my colonies have built the comb 
across the frames, thereby making it 
impossible to handle the frames, etc. 
Now, I wish to get new queens in the 
spring, and would like to know what I 
am to do, and how to find the present 
queens. The moths have attacked some 
of the hives, and if they should get into 
these I know of no way to get rid of 


them, since I cannot take out the 
frames. F. M. L. 
Langlois, Oreg. 
ANSWER.—AS you cannot get the 


frames out with the bees, you must get 
the bees out without the frames. Drum 
them out. Take the cover off the hive, 
put over it a box into which to drum the 
bees, managing in some way that no 
bee can get out of the hive only as it 
goes up into the driving-box. Of course, 
when you have the bees all out of the 
hive and upin the box, you must take 
the box of bees away, and then you can 
find the queen at your leisure. 

It will be well for you to avoid any 
trouble of the kindin the future. You 
probably hived a swarm in the hive with 
nothing but empty frames. While a 
colony may build combs all right in such 
a case, they cannot be depended upon. 
Many think it pays well to fill the frames 
full of worker foundation, in which 
case you are sure that the combs will not 
all be straight, but they will be all 
worker—a matter of no small account. 
If, however, you do not want to fill the 
frames with foundation, you can at 
least put a starter in each frame. If 
you have a starter half an inch deep, 
either of comb or foundation, it will 
serve as a pattern for the bees to follow 
after, and they will not build across the 
frames. If every alternate frame has a 


comb ora starter in it, the empty ones 
will probably be filled all right. 

It will be a good plan, probably, for 
you to transfer the colony next year into 
a hive in which you will have all straight 
combs. 








Don’t depend upon taking out frames 
to find moths. Keep your colonies 
strong, and let the bees take care of the 
moths themselves. If a strong colony 
of bees allows the wax-worms to get the 
start of them, then there is something 
wrong with the breed of bees. Pure 
Italians, even if quite weak, will keep 
out worms. Any mixture of Italian 
blood will be a help. 





Explanation about Honey Production. 


Will Mr. Holtermann please put in 
plain language the two paragraphs in 
his essay on page 627, beginning with 
‘For extracted honey I favor full 
sheets,” etc., and ending with ‘‘I am 
never troubled with second swarms ?” 

Denison, Tex. C. F. 


Mr. Holtermann replies to the above 
question as follows: 


In the first paragraph I refer to the 
marked difference necessary in comb 
honey. I use starters in comb honey 
and compel the bees to store largely the 
honey in the upper story ; this will give 
us, aS arule, a better finished section, 
and combs of honey can be put in the 
brood-chamber for winter stores after- 
ward. In running for extracted honey 
the well-filled combs have not to be 
taken into consideration. Again, if the 
bees store honey in the brood-chamber, 
in running for extracted honey, at the 
expense of honey in the upper story, 
there is nothing lost; they might as 
well store it for winter purposes in this 
hive as ‘in any other. 

The second paragraph should read, 
about six days, instead of ‘‘almost six 
days.” I prevent second swarms by 
hiving on the old stand, and by shaking 
additional bees from the old hive; that 
is what I mean by saying ‘‘I am never 
troubled with second swarms.” 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 








Working Without a Queen, Etc. 


1. Will bees stay in a hive and work 
without a queen? If so, how long ? 

2. What is the reason that a swarm I 
hived last June has made no brood- 
comb? So Iam informed is the case, 
by a prominent bee-man of this place. 
The bees have entirely filled the brood- 
chamber with honey, and positively re- 
fused to enter the upper part of the 
hive. A. M. G. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


ANSWER.—1. If the queen is taken 
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away from a colony, the bees will at 
once take steps to rear another, pro- 
viding they have eggs or young brood. 
After they have reared a young queen, 
if she should be lost on her wedding 
trip, or should be destroyed or taken 
away before commencing to lay, then 
the bees are hopelessly queenless. They 
will, however, still stay and work, stor- 
ing honey, if there is any honey in the 
fields. Gradually they will die off from 
old age, and when the number becomes 
too small for self-protection, their stores 
will be proper plunder for other bees 
when nothing is to be had in the fields. 


2. Is there not a possibility that there 
is a mistake as to their being no brood- 
comb in the hive? If they filled the 
brood-chamber with honey, they must 
have put the honey in combs. Bees 
store honey in two kinds of comb, 
worker and drone. Ejitherof these can 
be used for rearing brood. Probably 
what was meant was that there was no 
brood in the hive. That is entirely 
possible, arising from the fact that the 
queen was in some way lost. Having 
no queen, they could rear no brood, and 
they probably found room enough in the 
brood-chamber to store all the honey 
they gathered without putting any in 
the supers. Queen or no queen, if there 
is abundance of room in the brood- 
chamber, the bees will not go into the 
super. 
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Formic Acid in the Blood of the Bees. 


Schonfeld, the well known bee-savant, 
proved by physiological reasons that the 
formic acid or bee-poison has its origin 
in the blood of the bees, and that the 
poison-bladder has the destination to 
““disoxidate” the blood. The famous 
chemist, Dr. von Planta, proved this to 
be right by chemical examination. This 
isagain a good step forward, for we 
know now for certain that the 


FORMIC ACID IN HONEY 


is not put into the cells by the sting of 
the bees before capping them, as is be- 
lieved by some bee-keepers. Planta says 
that every draught of nectar is mixe# 








with the contents of the saliva glands, 
and as these contents show traces of 
formic acid, too, being in direct com- 
munication with the blood, there can be 
no doubt that the honey gets its neces- 
sary part of this acid from the saliva 
glands. 





Has the Bee to Die After Stinging ? 


Yes, always! We have just seen that 
the poison-bladder is a vital organ, and 
as the bee usually loses the bladder with 
the sting, she cannot live without it, 
having no other organ to ‘‘ disoxidate ” 
the blood. 


Color or Shape of Hive—Which ? 





An interesting observation has been 
made by a bee-keeper, who was in pos- 
session of several blue-colored hives. A 
second swarm going out of one of these 
hives lost the queen, and the swarm, 
after hanging a certain time not far off 
ina tree, went back to the mother-hive, 
or at least tried to do so; but mostly 
consisting of young bees apparently 
never having flown out before, the bees 
tried to enter in all blue-colored hives, 
and were of course killed. After a short 
time there were a lot of dead bees before 
the entrances of every blue-colored hive, 
except the mother-hive, and not a single 
dead bee before the hives which were 
painted with other colors—a proof that 
the bees do notice the color, and not 
only the shape or the place of the hive, 
as is believed in general. 





Have You ‘Tried to geta new sub- 
scriber for the BEE JouRNAL this fall? We 
offer to throw in the balance of this year 
free to new subscribers for 1894, besides 
their choice of one of the books offered to 
them on page 708 of this JourNAL. Then 
we also give a premium to a present sub- 
scriber who will send in new ones. It seems 
to us that our liberal offers this fall ought 
induce every one of our readers to aid in 
doubling the circulation of the Ber Jour- 
NAL within six months. Why not help do 
this, and then see what a grand journal we 
can furnish to everybody when once the 
increased number of readers is secured? If 
each present reader would send only one 
new subscriber besides his or her own re- 
newal before Jan. Ist, the thing would be 
done. Will you do it, reader ? 


—---———- -- © ome 








A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbe@ witk the 
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Transferring Bees in the Fall. 


As we are transferring about 100 col- 
onies per month at this time (Novem- 
ber), I will state for the benefitof others 
who might wish to transfer during fall 
and winter. that if your colonies are 
already large enough, and you wish to 
winter as cheaply as possible, it is best 
to cage the queens, as the transfer will 
stimulate the bees. The queens, if left 
to run loose, will begin to lay just like 
in spring, and consequently all their 
honey will be used before you are aware 
of it; and the bees will be in a starving 
condition. Butif the queens are caged 
at the time the transfer is made, but little 
honey is wasted, and then when the first 
cool spell comes, say in a week or ten 
days, you may release the queens, and 
their fever will likely be over. 

Should you keep queens caged more 
than nine or ten days, better look 
through and tear down all queen-cells, 
or you will likely have a virgin queen 
that of course will kill the old) queen 
when turned loose. You see that it is 
worse than useless to rear bees when 
there will be no need or use for them, 
much less the loss in honey consumed. 
But we transfer bees any day in the 
year, but guard against loss as above. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Foul Brood and Dead Brood Again. 


As some personal letters have been re- 
ceived on this subject, and seeing Mr. 
Wooldridge’s article on page 601, I will 
add a few more remarks on foul brood, 
and drop the subject, on my part, for 
the present, at least. 

Now it may be possible that the foul 
brood of to-day is notas bad as it was 
ten years ago. I have not hada parti- 


cle of experience with foul brood since 
In 1880 we purchased a sample 


1883. 





hive ready made, of aman in Dallas, 
Tex., and it had contained a foul-broody 
colony a few months before. I carried 
it home (about 16 miles), and put a 
colony of bees into it, and my bees took 
the foul brood, and I wrestled, and 
worked. and used all the known reme- 
dies, starving plan, and everything I 
could hear of, to cure, or help cure, the 
malady. 

Well, I worked for three years, and 
wasted as much comb foundation as my 
bees were worth (and more, too), what 
I had left trying to cure it by the starv- 
ing plan, but could not; I could only 
check it awhile, to break out again as 
bad as ever. I worked three years with 
the disease, and managed to save four 
colonies out of a large apiary, and I 
reckon I must have worn it out, for to 
say I worked faithfully puts it very 
mild, as I toiled hard, and should I now 
buy or use hives from another apiary, I 
should first scald them thoroughly, as a 
burnt child is afraid of fire, especially if 
it burns for three years. 

Now, our best medical men tell us 
that yellow fever or small-pox gets 
lighter as it visits new territory, and it 
may be that foul brood is getting lighter 
than it used to be; but, dear friends. 
when you get the kind of foul brood I 
had in my apiaries 13 years ago, you 
will be sorry indeed; or, like one of our 
little boys who rode behind his pa to 
town some time ago, and the distance 
was several miles, and before they 
reached town he drew a long sigh and 
said he wished he ‘‘hadn’t goed.” So if 
you get the real, old, hold-tight, hang- 
on, and dreadful foul brood, you _ will 
wish you ‘* hadn’t goed.” 

You may ask how I cured my 4 colo- 
nies. Well, I had moved them on new 
foundation about six times the last 
spring, starving them 24 hours in empty 
boxes, and re-transferred before it had 
time to appear again. I tell you, they 
were to me like the old darkey’s tobacco 
patch—worth them to grub them; and 
should I be so unfortunate as to get foul 
brood again among my bees, such as I 
then had, I would at once burn lock, 
stock and barrel, and send off and get 
new hives and bees. But I do hope, dear 
friends, that none of you will ever have 
such foul brood as I had in my apiary. 

Now, as I have said, this closes my say 
on this subject at present. I will add 
that Ido not believe that dead brood of 
any kind will produce foul brood. Why ? 
Well, I have two reasons: The first is, 
I have tried it thoroughly ; secondly, I 
view it from a common-sense stand- 
point, as that is all the kind I possess, 
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and only a fair amount of that. But, 
look here; we have always had dead 
brood in all shapes, kinds and colors. 
Why? I have heard father tell how 
the bee-gums used to melt down and 
drown all the bees, brood and all, and 
he said the brood would rot, and the 
bees would work on them as long as they 
lasted, and no foul brood; and do you 
suppose that this United States had no 
dead brood up to the time foul brood 
was brought to this country? No, we 
have always had dead, rotten, chilled, 
drowned, and, in fact, all kinds of dead 
brood, and we had no foul brood. Have 
you got this down ? 

Well, do you suppose dead brood fifty 
years ago was not just as filthy and as 
bad as the dead brood of to-day? Yes, 
just like it, and we had no foul brood. 
Now, I say it, and stick to it, that foul 
brood does not bob up at any time with- 
out being planted. 

Look back 23 years ago, and see how 
sure a lot of good bee-keepers were that 
they had mating in confinement down 
pat, and began to quarrel about who 
discovered the idea, etc. One fellow 
gave the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
‘** hail, Columbia,” for crediting the dis- 
covery to a foreigner while it belonged 
to Mrs. Tupper, of America, saying 
something like this: Now the thing 
was a success; it was ridiculous to do 
such a thing as to give a foreigner the 
priority of the discovery when it be- 
longed to an American! One man says 
he had 100 queens fertilized in the dish- 
cover confinement plan. Now you talk 
about such a thing to a bee-man, and he 
will laugh at you. 

Now, in a whole leap of less than 23 
years, my opinion is, you would be 
ridiculous for saying foul brood started 
from common dead brood; notwith- 
standing Mr. McEvoy is perfectly hon- 
est, and perfectly reliable, but only mis- 
taken, just like the friends were about 
mating bees in confinement. This is 
my opinion, and if Mr. McEvoy dif- 
fers from me, I hold him just as before. 
How? Respect him asa brother bee- 
keeper, and asa friend. This difference 

of opinion should never sever our love 
and friendship. If we live in a free 
country we all have aright to our be- 
lief, and now let time tell who is right 
about the origin of foul brood. 

I am opposed to these close discus- 
sions, as usually more harm than good 
isdone, but I am not a bit hurt, and I 
trust Mr. McEvoy is not. And here I 
stop, as I wish to give you some inter- 
esting reading about bees and southwest 
Texas. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 











Moth-Worms in Southern Texas. 





In this warm climate we find that the 
moths are twice as bad, it seems, as they 
were in north Texas. We now put out 
a tub of soapsuds in the apiary, and 
burn a lantern all night right ever the 
tub. Last night we caught more than 
200 millers. It seems that the light 
attracts their attention, and they make 
for it, and fall into the soapsuds. But 
I noticed last night that all that fell into 
the tub did not drown, or die, so I will 
pour about a pint of lamp oil on top of 
the suds, and I think that will kill every 
one that touches it. 


I think by catching the millers we 
save considerable work, as the adage, 
‘* A stitch in time saves nine,” I believe 
will hold goodin this case. The moth- 
worms here are the largest I ever saw, 
and they are all over the country, as the 
dry weather has killed out a great many 
bees that were robbed too close; so the 
moth has taken possession of such hives, 
and multiplied very fast. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


—_—_—_—— > —-—e,-- 


More Questions About Texas. 





Mrs. ATCHLEY:—It seems quite a 
long time since I had achat with you, 
but I expect you are glad to have a rest. 
I am always so inquisitive, but you will 
pardon me, I know, as you are in a dif- 
ferent country from what you were 
when I plied you with so many questions 
before. Of course, you cannot tell me 
anything about the winters at Beeville, 
but there are many questions you can 
answer, and some of them are as fol- 
lows: 

1. What kind of soil have you ? 

2. To what is the soil adapted ? 

3. What is land worth ? 

4. Is there any school land in Bee 
county ? 

5. What is the cause of the country 
being sparsely settled ? 

6. Is it sickly ? 

7. Is timber plentiful in Bee county ? 

8. Is water plentiful, and what kind ? 

9. Are there plenty of fish and game 
there ? 

10. Do you have plenty of rain ? 

11. Do you have to irrigate crops ? 

12. Is the country level or mountain- 
ous? 

13. Do you have hot winds there ? 

14. Do you have tornadoes and sand- 
storms ? 

15. Do you have cyclones or hail- 
storms ? 
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16. Is that part of Texas adapted to 
agriculture ? 
17. Oris it used mostly for grazing 
purposes ? 
18. Are there any bad reptiles there ? 
19. Are there any lakes near you ? 
20. What are you all doing at this 
time ? W. R. Etwoop. 
Humphries, Mo., Nov. 8, 1893. 


Friend Elwood, I will answer all your 
questions as best I can, by number: 


1. Our soil is black, sandy loam. 

2. It is adapted to everything I know 
but wheat and apples. 

3. From $2.50 to $10 per acre. 

4. Not much now, but plenty in other 
countries. 

5. Large cattle-men have kept it for 
stock. 

6. No; this is considered as healthy 
as anywhere. 

7. Yes; oak, 
many other kinds. 

8. Yes; usually what is called ‘** hard 
water.” 

9. Yes; 
sion. 

10. Yes, in winter and spring, usually 
none in summer and fall. 

11. No. Market gardeners do, to have 
vegetables all the time. 

12. Not much mountainous. 
level and rolling. 

13. Not much, if any. 
been here long. 

14. The people say no, none at all. 

15. None at all, say old residents 
here. 

16. Yes, a fine farming country. 

17. There are yet some large pas- 
tures. 

18. Yes, a good many rattle-snakes. 

19. Thirty miles away there are nice 
lakes. 

20. We are gathering bees. Willie 
has gone for a lead, and Charles is sow- 
ing oats. Iam fixing queens to go to 
Australia, and we are very busy gath- 
ering up a large stock of bees for next 
year. People are through gathering 
corn and cotton, and preparing for next 
year’s crops. I think the dry falls here 
serve for the same purpose that winters 
do in the North, as vegetation stops 
growing. 

Those that wish answers by letter, 
will please leave space under each ques- 
tion for answer, and it will help me. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us. 











Color of Drones of a Golden 
Italian Queen. 


Query 900.— What color should the drones 
be “* purely-mated golden Italian queen? 


I don’t know.—E. FRANCE. 
Brown.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
**Golden.”—WILL M. BARNUM. 
Yellow and black.—A. B. MAson. 
Bright golden,—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 
Drones vary in color.—P. H. ELwoopn. 


I am not acquainted with that breed. 
—R. L. TAYLOR. 


Yellow on top and underside of abdo- 
men.—H. D. Currine. 


Similar to the workers, only somewhat 
darker.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


They vary so much thatit is not pos- 
sible to give definite color.—A. J. Cook. 


Generally speaking, they bear similar 
markings to their sisters.—J. M. HAam- 
BAUGH. 


Of aruddy bronze, varying to dark- 
leather color, upon the abdomen.—J. H. 
LARRABEE. 


Iam not a queen-breeder, and my ob- 
servation along that line is limited.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 


Yellow, or nearly so. But drones do 
not seem to be as fixed as the workers, 
every time.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


The same as if not purely mated, as 
the mating of the queen does not affect 
the color of the drones.—G. M. Doo it- 
TLE. 

I know what they look like, but it 
isn’t so easy to describe. Not with bands 
like workers, but more like blotches.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


They vary greatly. I have seen them 
nearly black from apparently pure 
stock, and again very light from hybrids. 
—S. I. FREEBORN. 

The only test of purity and pure mat- 
ing is found in the workers. They 
should all show three distinct bands 
varying in color from dark to light yel- 
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low. The three yellow bands on the 
workers is the test. There is no test by 
which purity of drones or queens can be 
known, except as shown in their worker 
sisters.—J. E. Ponn. 


Ido not know. I prefer those that 
are evenly marked, and are not too yel- 
low. Exceedingly yellow drones gener- 
ally indicate Cyprian blood, and if you 
want pure Italians, of course this is not 
desirable.—EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Drones vary greatly in color, accord- 
ing to the strain of bees. Those which 
I prefer are of a deep orange color. 
More attention should be paid to the 
markings and characteristics of the 
drones in breeding.—JAMEs A. GREEN. 


The drone progeny of a purely-mated 
Italian queen vary much in marking. 
Instead of the dorsal part of the ab- 
dominal segment being uniformly 
marked, as in the worker, it is mottled 
with yellow, and this varies very much. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


The color of drones varies more than is 
seen in the workers. Some may be quite 
yellow, and others nearly black, or of a 
ripe buckeye color. I don’t think the 
‘mating ” affects the color of the drones, 
only the potency of the drone is assured 
by the mating of the mother.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


The color of the drones is a minor con- 
sideration. It often happens that light- 
colored queens, purely mated, produce 
light-colored and well-marked workers, 
and dark andirregularly-marked drones. 
The drones from imported Italian queens 
are usually dark. The lightest-colored 
and most beautifully-marked drones I 
have ever seen, were from a queen de- 
scended on the mother’s side from a 
pure black queen. Some of the lightest- 
colored workers I have ever had, I knew 
to have in them a dash of black blood, 
and I give it as my opinion that all of 
the very light-colored bees are a little 
bit mixed. —M. MAHIN. 





‘**& Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,” is the title of a 
splendid book on practical bee-culture, by 
Mr. 8. Simmins, of England. It is 534x84 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows ‘‘how bees may be cultivated asa 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.” It also illustrates how 
profits a be ‘‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.’’ Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Bee JouRNAL for one year, for $1.60. 








Report of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Reported for the ** American Bee Journal” 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


(Continued from page 694.) 


The following essay by Mr. Chas. 
Dadant, of Hamilton, Ills., was then 
read by his son, Mr. C. P. Dadant: 


Wintering Bees on the Summer 
Stands. 


In answer to the request of Secretary 
Benton, I will quote the conditions that 
we think indispensable to succeed, in 
our locality, to winter bees on the sum- 
mer stands, even in as bad a winter as 
the last. These conditions are: 


1st. A sufficient number of bees, es- 
pecially of young workers. 

2nd. A sufficient provision of food of 
first quality. 

Srd. A hive well closed, with absorb- 
ents above the combs, to remove the 
dampness produced by the breathing of 
the bees. 

4th. A protection around the hive, on 
the northern side especially, leaving the 
entrance side free. 

First, nobody will contest that a good 
colony of bees will winter better than a 
small one; but itis also necessary that 
this colony contains a sufficient number 
of young bees; for old bees alone would 
not suffice. They have lost their incli- 
nation toremain at home; accustomed 
to fly out-of-doors at dawn, they will 
profit by the sunny days to hasten 
away, far from their hives, at the risk 
of being unable to return on account of 
the cold; while the young bees, more 
cautious, will live longer. Unfortunately, 
most of the hives used, especially the 
8-frame hives, are too small to give to 
the bees the chance of rearing young 
bees in sufficient numbers for the fall. 

Second, every bee-keeper knows that 
alarge quantity of food is necessary to 
winter a colony of bees; but if this food 
is of poor quality, and if the bees are 
confined for more than three or four 
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weeks, their intestines will be unable 
to contain all their feces, and they will 
die after having soiled their combs and 
the inside of the hive. 

The poorest food gathered by bees is 
the juice of fruits, then the honey-dew. 
Both are bad food for winter, especially 


the first. The dark honey from fall 
blossoms is better, but it fills the intes- 
tines of bees too fast. The best of all is 
thick clover honey, of which the quan- 
tity, in case of need, can be increased by 
an addition of white sugar syrup. It is 
with this mixture that we replace the 
poor food of our bees, if necessary. It 
is with the same that we make up their 
provisions, when short. 


Third, when we find a hive which has 
wintered with a current of air inside, 
we notice that its bees have soiled the 
entrance of their hive. From such fact 
we have drawn the conclusion that a 
current of air is injurious to bees. 


We have noticed, also, that absorbing 
matters above the frames take out most 
of the dampness produced by the breath- 
ing of bees, and by the evaporation of 
their food. 

Fourth, as the northern winds are 
very cold, we surround every one of our 
hives with a thickness of dry leaves, or 
straw, kept in place by small string 
ladders, leaving the front part free. 
Such a protection helps the bees to keep 
warmer, without interfering with their 
going out as soon as the sun’s rays are 
sufficiently warm. 

By such means our losses in winter 
are very small, if we eompare them with 
the reports that we read in the bee- 
journals. CHAs. DADANT. 


The next essay was by Hon. Geo. E. 
Hilton, of Fremont, Mich., entitled, 


The Wintering of Bees. 


That old, yet new topic, 

That threadbare, yet fresh topic; 

That topic we always remember 
About the first of May. 


. Were I writing for some of our loca! 
gatherings, perhaps my experiences and 
experiments of the past 18 years would 
give a gleam of information to the novice 
who might be present. But to come be- 
fore an assembly of bee-keepers whose 
experiences date back to my early boy- 
hood, and (some of them) to wmy birth, 
causes me to feel keenly my inability to 
do the matter justice. 

Justice, did I say? Has the matter 
ever received justice at the hands of a 
writer? Has the wintering problem 





ever been solved? Will it ever be 





solved ? Those of you who have met 
with continual losses year after year, 
will answer in the negative, notwith- 
standing each succeeding year has found 
you more vigilant, each year feeling you 
have discovered the key to the problem, 
only to be met the next year with disas- 
ter, discouragement and disgust. Those 
of you that live in a more fortunate 
locality, where you have a more steady 
honey-flow up to the close of the season, 
with an absence of boneset, green fire- 
weed, and other poisonous honey-pro- 
ducing plants, will say, ‘* Well, I should 
like to show that fellow how to winter 
bees.” And, my friend, I will say to 
you, that if he will move his bees to your 
locality next spring you can doso. But 
if you take your bees to his locality, I 
will venture the assertion that you can’t. 

Why? Because if the question is 
asked you what you do to your bees dur- 
ing the summer months that they winter 
so successfully, your answer, like the 
boy’s, will be, ‘* Nothing.” But, my 
friend, remove your bees to the locality 
of our unfortunate friend, whose intel- 
lect is just as bright as yours, and whose 
perceptions are just as keen, and take 
the same course you do at home, and 
our unfortunate friend will tell you 
what you don’t know about wintering. 

And why is this? It is because in 
these localities there is a flora that pro- 
duces a fluid not worthy the name of 
nectar, that the bees gather, and in the 
fall they gather large quantities of this 
stuff, and the bee-keeper is deceived. 

He weighs his hives, or he raises his 
combs, and they are full of a glistening 
‘*something,” all ready to be capped, 
and which, in the estimation of the 
deluded bee-keeper, will soon be capped. 
But, my friends, they don’t cap it; it 
seems to produce no wax-scales; and 
honey, or nectar, or stuff, whichever 
you are pleased to call it, that does not 
produce enough wax to sealor cap itself, 
makes very poor winter stores. 

Some of you will remember that in 
taking out your last extracting combs, 
you were surprised to find so much 
honey in them, and so little of it cap- 
ped; and some of you will remember 
that you gave these same full, uncapped 
combs to colonies that needed feeding, 
and that the first of the next day they 
were dead with plenty of honey in the 
hives. Perhaps some of you did this 
just before coming to this convention; 
if so, please mark them when you go 
home, and note that I predict you will 
get no surplus from them next spring. 

** But,” some one says, ‘* what shall 
we do about it?” My friend, let me ask 
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you, what have you done about it? 
Haven’t you in the early part of the 
honey-flow found your brood-nest clog- 
ged with insufficient room, as you sup- 
posed, for the laying capaeity of your 
queen? MHaven’t you removed these 
beautiful combs of well-ripened stores, 
that your bees have placed there for 
future use? And haven’t you extracted 
the honey and returned the empty 
combs that your queen might fill them 
with eggs? And haven’t the nurse-bees 
consumed the remaining portion of the 
well-ripened honey to rear a lot of 
young bees at atime when they were 
worse than useless to you or the colony ? 

Of course you are anxious to make a 
good report to the bee-journals, and get 
all the money out of the bees you can, 
to help pay for those bees you bought 
only two months ago, to replace your 
winter losses, and at the same time you 
are laying the foundation for more win- 
ter losses. 

Now, if you must remove this honey 
from the brood-nest, and if you must 
have a hive teeming full of bees when 
you don’t want them, please set those 
combs away until the middle of Septem- 
ber, orsuch a time as in your locality 
the bees have largely ceased to gather 
that class of—what do you call it ? Then 
remove those well-filled combs that look 
so nice, yet are only capped an inch or 
two from the top, replace them with 
those combs you removed in July, and 
see if your bees winter any better. I 
have no objections to your extracting 
these uncapped combs, and in the 
spring, after the bees begin to fly, you 
can stir up what little grape-sugar there 
isin it, and mix with the liquid that 
stands on top, bring it toa scald, skim it, 
and feed it to the bees in an outside 
feeder. Itis just as good as water for 
them in the spring when they need so 
much water, and will have a tendency to 
keep them at home, and out of the cold 
currents of air that kill so many old 
bees for us in the spring, when going for 
water or in search of nectar or pollen. 

In the discussions that will likely fol- 
low this essay, we shall learn how and 
when to put the bees into the cellar, 
when totake them out, and what to do 
with them after you take them out. 
This I do not understand. In my locality 
I think it best to put them into a good 
double-walled hive when they swarm; 
put the hive where I want it to stand 
for all time, and let it stand there. I 
never handle the hives in manipulation, 
always preferring to handle the bees 
and cembs. 

My bees are supposed to be ready for 








winter when I remove the surplus cases 
in the fall; the enameled cloth is re- 
moved from the surplus cases, and a 
piece of woolen blanket is laid directly 
on top of the frames—no Hill device, 
cob-house, or other construction; upon 
this is placed a chaff-cushion, made by 
making a wooden rim that will just slip 
inside the hive. £ have experimented 
with the width of this rim from four 
inches to eight, and have decided that 
four inches is the better. This has bur- 
lap nailed upon the top and bottom, and 
is filled with wheat chaff. This is placed 
directly upon the woolen blanket, and 
they are ready for winter. 

I consider it only a fair half-day’s 
work to remove the cases and put 100 
colonies into winter quarters; in fact, I 
have removed the cases, and put into 
winter quarters 50 colonies in two hours. 


And nowI am going to own up that I 
have been fortunate in location, and 
until within the past four years have 
not known what it was to meet with a 
failure in the production of honey. I 
had a location where I could average 75 
pounds of comb honey per colony. I 
had a continual flow from raspberry 
bloom until frost, and the wintering 
problem did not trouble me, but since 
the poor seasons came on I have learned 
some things about wintering, and still 
have many things to learn. 

I hope you will be able to glean more 
from between the lines than I have writ- 
ten, for I frankly admit that I know but 
little about the subject, and wonder why 
I was chosen to write this essay, unless 
it was to provoke discussion ; andI hope 
you are just boiling over to say some- 
thing that will give us ‘‘ more light” on 
wintering bees. 

I know of but one true and unfailing 
solution—that is, just find a location, 
such as I have described, and once had, 
and with favorable seasons would still 
have, and the problem is solved with 
almost any reasonable treatment. 

Gro. E. HILTON. 


The Secretary then read the following 
essay written by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of 
Blairstown, Iowa, on 


Winter Losses—Their Remedy. 


Success in every branch of industry is 
conditioned upon right management, 
which implies an intelligent conception 
of the fundamental principles relating 
to that particular industry. There are 
instances when men enter some occupa- 
tion totally ignorant at the time of the 
proper methods that should be used to 
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reach the greatest results with the least 
expenditure of labor and capital, and 
yet are fairly successful. Such instances 
are, however, exceptional, and usually 
only occur at the beginning of an indus- 
try before competition has entered; 
after this, a tireless and relentless strug- 
gle for existence must be looked for, and 
intelligent, well-directed methods must 
be adopted, or failure is inevitable. 
Bee-keeping may be said to have 
passed the primitive stage, and is now 
an industry in which more or less com- 
petition will prevail, and success will 
only attend those who strive to over- 
come all difficulties, seize every point of 
vantage, and adopt those methods which 
have been approved by experience and 
experiment. Much loose talk is in- 
dulged in by some bee-keepers regard- 
ing the stability of beekeeping as an- 
occupation — owing to the _ product, 
honey, being used as a luxury. Oranges, 
bananas, raisins, and other products, 
too numerous to mention, are used by 
people of northern latitudes as luxuries, 
and the increase of importation of these 
articles is greater than the increase of 
population ; there appears no valid rea- 
son why the consumption of honey 
should not conform to the same law. 
During the last decade bee-keepers as 
a class have not been as prosperous as 
we could wish. The last five seasons 
have been noted for the scanty flow of 
nectar; the pecuniary returns have 
been reduced to a minimum; the bees 
have consequently been neglected, and 
in that part of the country called the 
‘* Northern States,” there are, I think, 
a fewer number of colonies than there 
were 25 years ago. There are probably 
a greater number of specialists in bee- 
keeping than formerly, but among the 
farming community the number of colo- 
nies seems to be decreasing every year. 
The fact that great numbers of colo- 
nies perish nearly every winter in the 
northern States, has induced some writ- 
ers to assume that bees are not fitted or 
intended by Nature to live in latitudes 
having winters of almost Arctic severity; 
that their natural home is in the Sunny 
South, where the northern blizzagd and 
the snowbank are unknown. We have 
localities, without doubt, where the soil 
is so barren that it will not support a 
nectar-yielding flora; in such places 
bees could not thrive, whether the win- 
ters are cold or warm. Insects are very 
much like other animals in this regard ; 
they flourish wherever they can find 
suitable food in sufficient quantity for 
their needs. Even within the Arctic 
is popularly supposed 


zone, where it 








**cold desolation reigns supreme,” ani- 
mal life is wonderfully prolific. These 
are mainly representations of oi] and fur 
bearing species, but members of the 
Articulata are also present, for we read 
that Lieut. Peary saw a bumble-bee in 
northern Greenland, and found the 
larve of insects at the edge of one of 
the largest glaciers of that abode of 
snow and ice. Capt. Parry, the famous 
English navigator, also found six species 
of insects on Melville Island—a point 
about 2,000 miles due north of the 
northern boundary of Montana. Russia, 
a land proverbial for its cold winters, 
produces large quantities of honey and 
wax. 

When we consider these facts, it seems 
absurd to suppose that the magnificent 
tract of country, extending from Maine 
to the Rockies, is not capable of sup- 
porting bees. We have here a country 
upon which Nature has bestowed with a 
lavish hand a wealth of fertile soil, and 
luxuriant vegetation which equals the 
most favored regions of the globe. In 
view of the favorable conditions present 
for the support of animal life, it seems 
fair to presume that the winter mortality 
among bees in the northern United 
States is the result of crude and im- 
proper methods of protection, and not of 
climatic conditions. 

The cause of winter losses has been 
discussed by bee-keepers from almost 
every conceivable standpoint. Cold, im- 
pure air, moisture, pollen, lack of water, 
bacteria, have, eachin turn, been held 
responsible for the trouble, and yet the 
bee-fraternity is not a unity in explain- 
ing the matter. This is not surprising, 
for the method of reasoning adopted has 
been mostly of the pre-Baconian era of 
philosophy, when causes were assumed, 
and facts were fitted in as found conven- 
ient. This matter works well, until we 
come in contact with a fact that is one 
of the stubborn kind—one that will not 
fit, no matter how it is turned or twisted. 
It will not even do for an exception to a 
general rule, but is continually intrud- 
ing at every point, and there is nothing 
for us to do but to assume another cause, 
which in turn is overthrown by some 
other obstreperous phenomenon. ‘The 
results of such a method of investigation 
are utterly unreliable, as may be illus- 
trated by the following incident: 

Some years ago a genleman who had 
lost nearly his entire apiary, wrote an 
article in which it was urged with con- 
siderable zeal, that winter losses were 
caused by the bees gathering and stor- 
ing the juices of fruits which, in turn, 
caused the store of honey to ferment, 
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thus naturally producing disease. This 
view had been so ably held by the gen- 
tleman that I resolved to test the mat- 
ter. I therefore extracted all the honey 
from several hives, and fed the bees a 
mixture of honey and cider—nine parts 
by measure of the former to one of the 
latter. Now, if these bees had any re- 
spect for human logic, they would have 
promptly died during the winter, but 
they did not; the facts in the case 
failed to fit when put to the test. Other 
experiments in this direction have con- 
vinced me that bees can live upon what 
they gather, store and seal, if they are 
properly protected. They will even 
tolerate stores of so-called honey-dew of 
the most nauseous character, but wiil 
show the effect of Such a diet in the 
spring, as they are less active than ordi- 
narily, breed more slowly, or not at all, 
and rapidly dwindle in numbers unless 
supplied with pure honey or sugar 
syrup. 

We may infer the cause, and apply 
the remedy against winter losses by con- 
sidering the following facts, which ex- 
perience has furnished, or will teach us: 

lst. Bees winter in good condition 
generally, if they have sufficient food, 
and can take cleansing flights every 
three or four weeks. 

2nd. They do well in very severe 
winters if the period of greatest cold is 
experienced in November, December and 
January; butif the coldest weather is 
in January, February and March, dis- 
ease is almost sure to be indicated, un- 
less the hives are well protected. 

3rd. A severe winter following a sea- 
son that gave no fall flow of honey is 
usually fatal to the inhabitants of an 
unprotected hive. 

4th. A normal colony of bees hived in 
a large box or gum, and allowed to keep 
all honey gathered, say to the amount 
of 60 to 80 pounds, will live and keep 
heathy, no matter how severe or how 
prolonged the winter may be. Instances 
areon record where bees have occupied 
such hives from 10 to 15 years. 

5th. A colony of fair strength as to 
numbers will endure the severe cold of 
our winters, no matter how prolonged, 
until a partor all of the cluster have 
eaten the honey stored directly above; 
if the cold continues after this, there is 
danger ahead. 

By considering one or two of these 
propositions, and ignoring others, one 
may assume any disturbing element to 
be the cause of winter losses; but to 
reach the true cause, all facts and phe- 

nomena with which we are acquainted 
must be carefully considered. 


In northern climates all animals sub- 
ject to man require virtually the same 
conditions to endure the cold, and these 
are quietude, a warm abode, and suffi- 
cient food of the proper kind to supply 
the nutritive functions of the body. 
Bees are no exception to the rule, 
though they are physically different 
from the vertebrates. They gather the 
food suited to their organism, and, when 
left to themselves, will store it in such 
a position as to be available at all times. 

They are enabled to enjoy a reason- 
able degree of warmth by their mode of 
living at the ceiling of their dwelling in- 
stead of on the floor; thus enjoying an 
atmosphere made temperate by the heat 
evolved from the clustered colony. 

In order to meet the requirements of 
healthy bee-life in out-door wintering, I 
would briefly suggest the following : 

1st. A sufficient quantity of honey to 
meet the needs of the colony until the 
bloom of the following spring. 

This honey store should be so dis- 
tributed that the combs upon which the 
bees are clustered will contain enough 
honey to feed the colony during cold 
weather, reserving the side stores for 
breeding in the spring. Never put 
empty combin the center of the hive 
after the honey season has closed. 

2nd. The cover of the hive should be 
a solid board, sealed tight by the bees, 
and this covered to the depth of 10 or 
12 inches with some heat-retaining 
substance, in order that the top of the 
hive may be kept warm; protection to 
the other parts of the hive is also ab- 
solutely necessary, at least in the north- 
western States. 

I have followed the discussion in 
Gleanings, concerning sealed covers, 
with considerable interest, and am not 
surprised that success has not attended 
some of those who have tried them. The 
reason is quite plain to my mind. Too 
much emphasis has been placed upon 
one part of the method; that is, the 
sealed cover, ignoring to a great degree 
the deep covering above—a most essen- 
tial adjunct. In some regions, as cen- 
tral Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, etc., 
the depth of covering indicated may not 
be necessary but in colder climates the 

sealed cover will be a failure without it. 

Space does not permit of my explain- 
iug in full all the details of my method 
of wintering. In my work, ‘‘ The Win- 
ter Problem in Bee-Keeping,” I have 
stated these at length. Nor do I con- 
sider it necessary that all bee-keepers 
should winter their bees according to 
certain stated plans, hut every one 





should understand what conditions are 
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needed, and then provide for these in 
any manner convenient to his or her 
situation and surroundings. 

Since publishing ‘‘The Winter Prob- 
lem,” I have found by testing, that an 
empty space below the hive is a valuable 
adjunct in wintering out-of-doors; not 
to Jet the foul air settle to the bottom, 
as was at first claimed; but for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

lst. It is an absolute safeguard 
against the hive-entrance becoming 
choked when covered with snow. 

2nd. The bottom of the hive is, in 
winter, the coldest part. This space 
lifts the cluster above the cold boards. 


3rd. Bees are not as apt to fly out on 
cold, sunny days if the lower edge of the 
comb is three or more inches from the 
bottom-board. The strength of the 
colony is thus conserved, and early 
breeding is encouraged. 

In conclusion Jet me say that winter 
losses are not caused by poor honey, by 
fruit juice, by pollen, consumption, or 
by bacteria. Itis simply a case of pro- 
tection and food ; this supplied, and bees 
can be wintered in the North as safely 
as inthe ‘‘land of the cotton and the 
cane.” G. R. PIERCE. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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Methods of Wintering Bees in 
Tennessee, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. F. *COLEMAN. 


Winter is here (Nov. 11th), and my 
bees are all snugly packed away for 
their winter’s nap. I have 60 colonies 
in my home yard, and I am trying hard 
to winter allof them. As is known, I 
winter my bees on the summer stands, 
as all bee-keepers do in this latitude, 
but my mode of wintering is not usually 
understood, and as I have been very 
successful in wintering, I will give my 
method. 


In the first place, I see that each col- 
ony has bees enough at the beginning of 
winter to make a clusteron at least four 
Langstroth combs ; and by this I do not 
mean that the colony must be sufficient 
to form a cluster that will cover four 
combs entire, but only large enough to 
form a cluster on four combs. 


I then see that each colony has stores 
sufficient to carry it through the winter, 
with a surplus of brood-rearing in the 
spring. These stores should be confined 
to the combs on which the bees are ex- 
pected to winter, and all other combs re- 
moved, and their places supplied with 
chaff division-boards. I usually remove 
the surplus combs, and put in division- 
boards sometime before the fall flow of 
honey ceases, and let the bees store in 
the combs that are intended for winter- 
ing purposes. 


When the fall flow of honey is over, 
and the nights begin to get cool, I re- 
move the enameled cloth that shuts the 
bees inthe lower story, and put on the 
sheets and chaff cushions, using some- 
thing under the sheets similar to the 
Hill device. I use the word ‘‘sheets” 
here advisedly, believing that sheet is 
more appropriate as a name for a thin 
piece of burlap cloth than ‘‘ quilt ;” but 
let that be as it may, burlap cloth is 
what I use to keep the bees from getting 
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to the cushions and cutting holes in 
them. 

After trying various kinds and sizes 
of cushions, I now prefer one of medium 
size, and filled loosely with wheat or oat 
chaff. Those I use are made of the 
cheapest grade of cotton plaids, and 
with only one yard to the cushion. This 
makes a cushion large enough for an 8- 
frame hive, in this locality, and has 
given much better results than larger 
ones. 

My experience is, thatthe more venti- 
lation that bees can have, so as to not 
expose them to drafts and currents of 
air, the better it is for them in the 
winter. 

‘‘ Absorbents” I do not think is the 
proper name for the kind of cushion 
that should be used to winter bees under 
in this locality, as an ‘‘absorbent cush- 
ion,” if this expression is allowable, from 
my experienceis too large. What we 
want is a cushion that will give plenty 
of upward ventilation, and at the same 
time prevent drafts and currents of air. 


With the kind of cushions mentioned, 
I am careful that my hive covers do 
not fit too tightly. You want the mois- 
ture, toa certain extent, to escape from 
the bees, and if it fails to do so, the hive 
and contents become wet and soggy, 
and death to the beesis the resuit. If 
the covers fit tight, the moisture can- 
not escape, and we may expect the 
worst results. 

After the cushions are all on nicely, I 
see that there are no cracks or crevices 
in the hives to let in currents of air. In 
using any hive, the stories of which fit 
together with square joints, great care 
must be taken, or there will be such 
cracks and crevices, and to prevent this 
astrip of common newspaper, three- 
fourths of an inch wide, can be pasted 
over the joints of the hives. 


SUPERSEDING OF QUEENS. 


At what season are bees most likely to 
supersede their queens? is a question 
frequently asked of late years, and 
after having given the matter some at- 
tention, I venture to give my opinion 
thereon to the public. 

My opinion is that bees are more in- 
clined to supersede their queens between 
the swarming season and the close of 
the working season in the fall. My ex- 
perience is that. nine-tenths of the cases 
of genuine supersedure come at this 
season of the year. Colonies, it is true, 
become queenless in the winter and 
early spring, but it is very rare that we 
have a case in which the bees begin to 








rear a young queen while the old one is 
alive and performing her duties, before 
the swarming season closes. 

If a queen lives through the winter, 
and until the spring fairly opens, it 
seems that she has vitality sufficient to 
carry her through the swarming season. 
And not only this, the bees, it seems, 
know that it is not best to interfere with 
a queen that will answer their purpose 
at all, until the honey-harvest is over. 


After the honey-harvest is over, and 
the swarming season past, the absence 
of a laying queen from a colony fora 
few days makes but little difference, 
and as this is a propitious time to super- 
sede queens, nature has so implanted it 
in the bees. In view of this, who is it 
that can watch the workings of a bee- 
hive and fail to recognize the power, 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator ? 

Sneedville, Tenn. 
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When to Put Bees into the Cel- 
lar, and Take Them Out. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


I have now in my home apiary 28 col- 
onies of bees. They were put into win- 
ter quarters on Nov. 15th, and will 
there remain until the first warm day 
after March 1, 1894. Of late years I 
have practiced putting my bees out of 
the cellar, and upon the summer stands, 
the first day suitable for bees to fly after 
the first day of March, and am well 
pleased with the results. 

Last spring my bees were put out of 
the cellar the 10th of March, and they 
had a good flight. I then left them out 
and went to Arizona on a business trip. 
On my return, the last of April, I found 
all my bees in fine condition, and they 
were strong enough to swarm the last of 
May. 

Of late years the practice of the best 
bee-men in Kane county, and on Fox 
river, has been to give the bees an early 
flight, and as soon as possible after 
March lst in each year, and thereby 
start them to breeding. By this means, 
what is known as ‘‘spring dwindling,” 
has been greatly reduced. Last year my 
bees were not put into the cellar until 
the first week in December, and I prefer 
to leave them out-doors until that time 
if the weather does not become too 
severe. This year, I put them into the 
cellar at the date given, but simply be- 
cause I am gone from home much of the 
time, and was fearful they might be 
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caught out in a severe storm during my 
absence. As we have to-day (Nov. 
24th) a cold spell of weather, I do not 
now regret that my bees are in-doors 
and comfortable. 

On the Yth day of this month the 
weather was warm, and I saw quite a 
number of bees at work on dandelion 
bloom ! 

St. Charles, Ills. 
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Nameless Bee-Disease, or Bee- 
Paralysis—How to Cure It. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ‘* BUSY BEE.” 





On page 630, ‘* Novice” describes the 
symptoms, and wants to know what ails 
his bees, and what will cure them. His 
bees have what is called the ‘‘ nameless 
bee-disease,” or bee-paralysis. Most 
writers say ‘‘change the queen.” This 
will do it, and, what is the queerest part 
of it is, that a queen from a healthy col- 
ony will cure the affected colony, and a 
healthy colony will cure the diseased 
queen. Howitis done I do not know, 
but this is my experience. 


By watering your bees at home, and 
adding just a little salt to the water, it 
will prevent it. Salt will also cure it. 
The writer has not had very much ex- 
perience with this disease, is not afraid 
of it, but practices just as he preaches. 

I think I have had a colony fully as 
badly diseased as Novice’s, and chang- 
ing or making a ‘“‘trade” of queens 
cured them all. Two years later, early 
in the Spring, I had another colony that 
showed every symptom that Novice de- 
scribes, and I tried to feed them. salt 
and water, but they did not work on it 
worth mentioning. Being anxious to 
get rid of this case, for a very good 
reason, I made a strong brine (very 
salty), and took out the combs and 
sprayed bees and all, and this cured 
them in less than a week, so no more 
dead bees were to be found. Since then 
it has not shown up. This was three 
years ago. 

‘As for me, I have perfect confidence 
in this last method, and it saves the 
bother of changing queens, and by this 
method they must ‘‘ take the medicine.” 
This cure was performed the forepart 
of May; the others in the fall. 


I have never tried mixing salt, honey 
and water, as bees have a tendency to 
storing anything sweet, while water is, 
to my knowledge, never stored, but con- 
sumed. 





Bees seem to like salt, but I don’t be- 
lieve they would take enough dry salt to 
do any good whatsoever, as they don’t 
even care much for dry sugar. I have 
never fed dry sugar (I mean granula- 
ted), but I have seen it tried, as they 
would have to dissolve it first. I once 
fed candy in ‘‘slabs” cast in a regular 
frame, and hung it in; this was firm, 
but moist, but they would gnaw some of 
it so it fell to the bottom, and when 
‘*house-cleaning”’ came, they carried 
the sweets out-doors, so I don’t believe 
your dry salt did any good at all. 


The person who sold Novice the bees 
should not have sent him these bees, but 
he might not have known it. But the 
queerest part of the whole is the spread- 
ing part, when all who have tried and 
reported say changing the queen ends it. 
I honestly believe it does not spread at 
all—it is the lack of salt—as it never 
came twice in the same hive or from the 
same queen for me, but sprang up spon- 
taneously. 

But I don’t believe Iam afraid of it. 
I was at first, but for me one application 
of brine did it. Well, to tell the truth, 
I was afraid I gave too powerful a dose, 
as they resented it, and I thought it 
might kill them, but ‘‘ we” all survived 
except the paralysis. 

Salt is cheap. Water is cheaper—try 
it. It will not kill. For spraying, use 
anything from a whisk broom toa wad of 
grass. Make the water real salty, and 
I feel sure you will eradicate the trouble, 
and if you do, don’t be afraid or keep 
still, but give it to the world as freely as 
this is given to you. The editor will 
find space for your experience. 

Then next season coax your bees to 
take water prepared for them, even 
though you must honey it at first to get 
them started, then add just a little salt, 
just so you can taste it, and when they 
once find it they will always know where 
to go. I have got them to carry water 
when it was quite briny, and they seem 
to like it. 

Grand Ledge, Mich. 
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An Experiment in Feeding 
Back Honey to Bees. 





Tesults of Experiments at the Michigan Apiary, 
BY R. L. TAYLOR,. APIARIST. 


At the end of the white clover honey 
season, finding I had a large number of 
unfinished sections on hand, as well as 
honey to extract, I planned to make an 
experiment in feeding back extracted 
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honey to secure the completion of the 
sections. The experiment was begun 
about the last week in July and was 
continued for about four weeks. This 
was too long a time for the amount of 
work done. This is to be accounted for 
partly by the weather during August, 
which was characterized by unusally 
cool nights, and partly by the fact that 
some of the colonies used were not so 
strong as they should have been. I also 
think that the feeders used were partly 
to blame. They were Heddon feeders 
brought from the Agricultural College. 
It may be they were not properly made ; 
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at all events, when I came to feed for 
winter I found I could feed half a dozen 
with a tin pan, to one with one of those 
feeders. 

The only preparation of the colonies 
to be used was, where they were not al- 
ready confined to one section of the 
Heddon hive, to so confine them by re- 
moving the extra sections of the hive 
containing the least brood. It is hardly 
necessary to say that after this the cases 
of sections to be finished were put upon 
the brood-chambers as needed, and the 
feeder placed above the sections. The 
feeders were then kept continually sup- 
plied with the extracted honey without 
any dilution. 














Seven colonies were employed and an 
accurate account kept of the material in 
the case of each colony. The results 
may be most briefly told by the use of a 
table as shown herewith. 


But little need be said in explanation 
of the table. On the average out of 
every LOO pounds fed 58 3/5 pounds 
reappeared in the shape of comb honey. 
Some colonies did much better than 
that. In selecting colonies some not 
very strong were taken to make the fact 
prominent that for the best results the 
very strongest should be chosen. This 
fact of employing some colonies not very 
strong, with others already mentioned, 
make the circumstances of this experi- 
ment about as unfavorable as they could 
ordinarily well be, yet there seems to be 
no difficulty in showing a large percent- 
age of profit. 

To show this I think we may properly 
make the calculation in this way: 


Increased value of 588 lbs. 8 oz. of 


unfinished section honey at 7c...... $4119 





Value ot 426 lbs. 12 oz. “gain” atlic 69 41 
Increased weight of brood chambers 
PD  sredsnstawadevses -sncncsaes 2 96 
0 ee ae 113 56 
Deduct value of 788 lbs. 8 oz. fed,atS8e 63 08 
oboe “4 aeranneeensaeeusdeseciugs $50 48 
This does not take account of the labor 


of feeding, but I think the improved 
condition of the colonies may well offset 
that item. 

There is one drawback with this prod- 
uct—it is liable to candy and so makes 
it necessary that it be disposed of and 
consumed without much delay. Per- 
haps on account of this defect I have 
estimated the value at too high a figure. 
If some unobjectionable method of pre- 
venting candying could be found, it 
would be a great advantage. 

Lapeer, Mich., Oct. 21, 1893 


—___._i>-2- aa — 


‘The Honey-Bee: Its 
History, Anatomy and Physiology,’’ is the 
title of the book written by Thos. Wm. 
Cowan, editor of the British Lee Journal. It 
is bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated, 
and very interesting. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid; or weclubit with the Bex JouRNAL 
one year for $1.65. We have only four of 
these books left. 


Natural 


Se 


Honey as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing to help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘sales- 
men’’ they are. See the third page of this 
number of the BEE JouRNAL for description 
and prices. 
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@® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Honey Crop a Partial Failure. 


The honey crop was a partial failure here 
the past season. The flow stoppedon July 
21st. 4 bees averaged 71 pounds per col- 
ony. e are having quite a cold snap 
now, and the bees are notin winter quar- 
ters yet. R. A. MARRISON. 

Inverary, Ont., Nov. 16, 1893. 


. > ~—<—ee 


An Experience with Bees. 


We have kept bees for two years. We 
commenced with 3 colonies the first year, 
and increased to 9. This year we increased 
to 17, and got 300 pounds of honey up to 
July 20th, when the bees stopped gathering ; 
and as we sold all as fast as we could take 
it from them, we are left without any 
honey for ourselves and our customers. 

The bees have all the stores necessary for 
winter. As we were very successful in 
keeping them over winter last year, we 
would not like to take any more honey 
away from them. We still have a great 
demand for honey, as our customers do not 
like to get it from any of the grocers in the 
neighborhood. Mrs. J. HUMPPLE. 

South Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1893. 


— ~—— 





A Mountaineer’s Report for 1893. 


I have quite a number of colonies of bees, 
representing several different kinds—the 
Albino, 5-banded Italian, 3-banded Italian, 
Carniolan, and mixed black bees being 
among the number. For me to say which 
one is the best, would be a great task, as 
the above-named bees are all good. 

The Albino I find to be a quiet, tame and 
industrious little worker, and is one of my 
favorites. The Carniolan is up to the stan- 
dard in every particular, and the 5-banded 
Italian is perfection also. 

Iuse the Hubbard and the dovetailed 
hives, and find them to be all that can be 
expected, and more. 

ur silent little workers, in this section 
of the country, obtain honey under great 
difficulties, namely : 

First, we are uphere in the mountains of 
Bedford county, and our bees have to 
travel quite a distance for their honey. 

Second, the scarcity of honey-producing 





flowers. 
not found in this part of the country, only 
in small patches. 

Third, the dry weather set in about July 
15th, and continued until the time of going 
into winter —— during which time 


Buckwheat and white clover are 


the bees scarely gathered enough honey to 
rear brood. and I was compelled to feed 
some of them a little during the latter part 
of October. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties to 
be overcome, I obtained honey far in excess 
of my expectations. From 18 colonies of 
my best workers, I received 982 pounds of 
comb honey, which sells at from 16 to 20 
cents in our home markets. 

Ihope that this littie information may 
interest some of the many readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL who are desirous of knowing 
how we mountaineers obtain our honey. 

Dauas May. 

Saxton, Pa., Nov. 2, 1893. 





Rambler Will Sting the Stinger. 


Mr. Epiror :—You cannot imagine what 
a broad smile I ‘‘smoled’’ when I ran my 
nose against that Ramrod Stinger, on page 
588 of the BEE JoUuRNAL. But hold on, I 
have just got my spec’s on, I see now it is 
‘* Random Stings; but I guess from the 
length of the sting thrust at me, we had 
better stick to the origina] ramrod. You 
see, Mr, Editor, lalways try to do some- 
thing cheerful when I get stung, either smile 
or sing some elevating strain like * Hail, 
Columbia or ‘*Captain Jinks: but this 
time I ‘*smoled”’’ a smile because my hith- 
erto suspicions in relation to the identity of 
the big end of the ramrod stinger were 
verified. And now, just as sure as he lives 
(and I have no doubt he will), and if he 
continues the reckless use of that rattle- 
trap nonsense of his, and especially toward 
the Rambler, I will expose him and hold 
him up to the scorn that he deserves. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, we did take our hash 
together once on atime in arestaurant a 
little over 40 miles from Chicago. But in- 
asmuch as the aforesaid young lady men- 
tioned by him remarked to us as we seated 
ourselves at the table, ‘‘ Will yees have 
mate or tay ?’’ I think our friend was a 
little rattled himself, for a person that will 
call the above language Dutch, has himself 
evidently partaken of more than less of 
pretzels and beer, or something stronger. 

Now, beware, Mr. Ramrod. 


Bloomington, Calif. RAMBLER. 


>-——_e + 


Sealed Covers or Upward Ventilation. 


I will give a little of my experience. A 
neighbor wanted me to come over and ex- 
amine a colony of bees, as he had no smoker 
or necessary implements. This was on 
June 7th. Hehad the hive up on a box 
nearly one foot from the ground, with 4 
large box turned over on it. On top of the 
hive was a box the size of the hive, and 
some six inches deep under this box a thin 
cloth. 

I took off the outside box which rested on 
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the super, as I shall call it, and what do 
you suppose met my eye? Bees that had 
eaten one or two holes through the cloth, 
some three inches in length. The first 
thing I did was to give them a little smoke, 
and they went down. Then I said, ‘ Mr. 
Van Deusen, you will have to geta new 
cloth.”’ 

I then commenced operations. I tore off 
the cloth in strips, as there was no Hill’s 
device or sticks underneath the cloth, rest- 
ing on the top-bars of the frames. Well, 
the rear frame 1 drew out, and, Great 
Cesar! it was filled full of honey, and two- 
thirds sealed. I then took out the next, 
and it was nearly the same. The third was 
next, and the brood was all sealed. Then 
the fourth was worker and drone brood 
that was nearly ready to hatch. I said, 
‘* You have a splendid colony of bees.”’ 

‘* What will you give me for them,” said 
he. I told him [ would give him 82.50, and 

ot them. They were on 12 American 

rames, and the hive was full of bees, honey 
and brood. 

This colony was the first to swarm, which 
was on June 19th, and it gave me 25 pounds 
of honey. 

I began thinking about the winter prob- 
lem, and made particular inquiry about 
how they had been packed. I[ was told that 
I had seen all the packing except that some 
straw had been thrown around the outside. 
There were no absorbents in the super, and 
no outside protection worth speaking 
about; and here Ihad been fussing with 
packing my bees in chaff, with Hill’s device 
and what not! 

The next bees I examined were my 
nephew’s. I overhauled two colonies, and 
they were full of brood, with but little 
honey. He had no outside case—only 
threw straw on the outside. 

Now, I want to know of those who have 
had large experience in apiculture, would 
not our bees winter just the same as the 
above, all things being equal, as last win- 
ter was such a hard one in this (the 43 de- 
gree) latitude ” JACOB MOORE. 

Ionia, Mich. 

% 





Clipping the Wings of Queens. 


I would like to have all of my queens’ 
wings clipped, and I shall have them so 
next spring. I noticed on page 585 that Mr. 
Littooy wanted to know something about 
the clipping of queens’ wings this fall. 
While I was extracting honey I lost as 
fine a queen as 1 had, by not having her 
wing clipped. I took the combs out of the 
super, and I gave the bees a shake in front 
of the hive, and the queen flew and alighted 
on the side of the hive. I caught her and 
_ her on the alighting-board, and she 

ew again, and I never saw her any more. 
In four days I looked, and the bees had no 
queen. The bees do not supersede a queen 
because her wing is clipped. I have a queen 
that is four years old, with a clipped wing, 
and the bees have never swarmed or showed 
any signs of superseding her. I have had 
clipped queens, and five-legged queens, and 
the bees did not supersede them any quicker 








then the ones that had wings and six legs. 
The bees do not stand and look at a 
queen’s wings and legs. I see them looking 
at her tail most of the time. There are 
some bees that are like some bee-keepers— 
who will keep a queen in the hive as long 
as she can squeeze out an egg, and when 
her eggs will not produce workers any 
more, then they begin to ask the readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL what to do 
with the queen. Why, pull her old head 
off, and try another. 

The BEE JouRNAL is a good thing to have 
in the family. We could not do without it. 

Anthon, Iowa. G. W. NANCE. 





A Suggestion to a Honey Seller. 


That agent of Mr. Melbee. on page 617, 
made a good thing of it, to make $900 as 
his commission, for I suppose, like Mr. 
Melbee, the agent only worked four hours 
a day during fall and winter. But I am 
curious to know why a man so bright as 
that agent, couldn’t be bright enough to 
see how much better he could have done to 
have worked entirely on his own hook. If 
I understand correctly, the agent paid Mr. 
Melbee 14 cents a pound for every pound of 
honey the agent got. Sucha man as Mr. 
Melbee of course takes the bee-papers, and 
that bright agent ought to have noticed 
that he could get all the honey needed at 6 
or7 cents a pound. eo he paid as 
high as 744, for he would want the best, 
then if Ihave figured straight, the agent 
sold 9,000 pounds, and Mr. Melbee would 
clear the difference between 714 and 14 
cents on each pound, and that would make, 
on the 9,000 pounds, #585. Now what Il 
want to know is, why didn’t the agent buy 
from the same place that Mr. Melbee did, 
and thus put that $585 in his own pocket ? 
That, you see, would have made his job 
worth $1,485 in place of $900. You might 
make the suggestionto him, any how, Mr. 
tditor. E. W. ILuson. 


[Yes, Friend Illson, that’s a first-rate 
suggestion, but we believe the assistant is a 
young relative of Mr. Melbee, and likely 
has no capital to start with. Some day he 
may ‘‘ go it on his own hook,”’ and then he 
will make more money at selling honey 
than he does now. If you would like a job 
of selling honey, Friend Illson, may be Mr. 
M. would employ you, too. But we rather 
think you are the kind that would want ai/ 
the profit, or else won’t work.—EbD. | 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in Washington, and, so far as 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


FANCY.—AILI sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; ail the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
pan comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be * fan- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 4, 1893.—There were 
but few shipments of honey to this market 
last week. The cold weather started business 
up, and honey moved some better than here- 
tofore. Fancy and No. 1 is getting scarce, 
and prices are on the upward tendency. Fan- 
cy, 16c.; No. 1 white, 15c.; fair, l4c. Ex- 
tracted is moving slowly with plenty to 
satisfy demand. Beeswax, 20@22c. J.A.L. 


CHICAGO, Itt., Nov. 1.—Fancy white comb 
honey brings 1dc. per lb. Grades not grading 
first-class are not selling at over 14c., as there 
has been quite a quantity of California honey 
received here, und is offered at 14c. The 
quality is superior to most of that we receive. 

Jark comb honey sells slowly at 12@l13c. 
Extracted ranges from 5@7c., according to 
color, ——- flavor and style of package. 
The trade in honey has been large this season. 

Beeswax, 22c. kK. A. B. & Co. 


St. PAUL, MInN., Oct. 9.—Our market for 
comb honey is improving, and receipts since 
our last report have moved off fairly well, 
prices unchanged. We quote best white comb 
honey 14@15c. for California. Extracted 
lower under free offerings from the coast; we 
quote : 54%@6ce. for white or amber in five-gal- 
lon tins. S.& A. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov, 1.—Our market on 
white honey is weak and shows no activity. 
Supply is plenty, arrivals are large, and the 
demand is light. Hence prices have a down- 
ward tendency and concessions have to be 
made to effect sales. We quote: Fancy white, 
1-lbs., 14¢.; 2-lbs.,12c.; fair white, 1-ibs.,12c.; 
2-lbs., Lle.; buckwheat is scarce—l-ibs., 11@ 
12¢c.; 2-lbs.,10c. The market is well stocked 
with extracted of all kinds. We quote: White 
clover and basswood, 6@6%c.; California, 5% 
@6c.; Southern, 55@65c. per gallon. 

Beeswax, 24@25c. H.B. & 8 


BOSTON, MAss., Oct. 9.—We quote honey 


as selling fairly well. Best white at 15c. Ex 
tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@28c. B.& KR. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 14.—Demand is 


good. Supply light. Wequote: 1-lb. comb, 
16c.; light = 1l4c. Extracted, white, 
7¥%c.; amber, 6%c.; dark, 5@5%c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. H. & B. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo.—We quote: No. 1 
white, 16@17c.; No. 1 amber, 14@1ic.; fancy 
dark, 12@13¢.; No. 1 dark, 10@12c. Extract- 
ed, 6%@7c.; amber, 5%4@6c. ; dark, 5c. Bees- 
wax, 17@18c. C.-M. C. Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 20.—There is a fair 
demand, in the small way, for extracted and 
comb honey, but demand from manufacturers 
is uncomfortably slow, with large stocks on 
hand. Extracted honey brings 5@8c., and 
comb honey 12@16c. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 20@23c, for 
good to choice yellow. C.F & 8. 


CHICAGO, Itu., Nov. 23.— The Chicago 
market has plenty of honey, and 14c. seems 
to be the outside price obtainable. Anything 
that will not grade strictly No, 1 must be sold 
at 12@13c. arge quantities have teen sold, 
but the “ey is at present in excess of the 
oo xtracted finds ready sale at 6@ 

6%c. for Northern honey: Southern, in bar- 
rels.5c. Beeswax, 22@24c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


ALBANY.N. Y., Nov. 23.—Honey market 
is easier on light and mixed grades, and firm 
on buckwheat. Small combs sell at a . ee 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Klis. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 
F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN. 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs,, 110 Hudson St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. Y. 
H. R,. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman oe” mene avs 
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When Renewing Your Subscription, 
why not send along one or more new sub- 
scribers, and take advantage of our liberal 
premium offers on page 703 of this copy 
of the Bez JourNaL? You certainly can 
easily secure the subscribers, if you will 
show them that they also receive their 
choice out of several free premiums. Try 
it, and see what you can do. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Bez JourNAL— 
both together for one year for only #1.65. 
The first-named journal is the grandest 
monthly for the home that.is published in 
the world to-day. New or old subscribers 
to either journal can take advantage of the 
low rate of $1.65 for the two papers. This 
offer expires on Feb. 1, 1894. Send all or- 
ders to the office of the BEE JOURNAL. J 
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